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III. — Register of the Thermometer at Ankober, March, 1841. 
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VII. — Ancient Sites among the Baktiyari Mountains. Ex- 
tracted from a communication by A. H. Layard, Esq. 
With Remarks on the Rivers of Susiana, and the Site of Susa, 
by Professor Long, V.P. 

Karack, December 31, 1840. 
I h ave succeeded in reaching and examining Susan and some other 
places of interest in the Baktiyari mountains, to which the atten- 
tion of the Geographical Society was drawn by Major Rawlinson. 
I left Ispahan in the middle of last September, in company with 
Schiffeer Khan, a Baktiyari chief, and reached Kala Tul by a 
road through the mountains, having crossed the highest part of 
the great chain of Mungasht. The road we followed is not the 
Yadahi Atibeg, mentioned by Major Rawlinson (Geo. Jour., 
vol. ix., p. 83) ; that road we were unable to take on account of a 
blood feud existing between Schiffeer Khan and a tribe of 
Baktiyari. 
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My first expedition, on reaching Kala Tul, was to Manjanik. 
The description given by Major Rawlinson, derived from oral 
information, of these ruins is far from correct. I visited them on 
two or three different occasions, and can safely say that there are 
no mounds of any consequence. There are, indeed, the ruins of 
a citv of some extent ; and as these ruins resemble those of the 
Sassanian cities which I have seen, they probably are of that 
period. The tradition mentioned by Major Rawlinson certainly 
attaches to the place ; but the mound described to him is very 
insignificant. 

The Abi Zard, which flows in the midst of these ruins, unites 
with the Abi Allah, a very considerable stream, much larger 
than the Abi Zard, flowing from the mountains of the Kongelon 
tribes, its source being near Kala Allah. The united rivers, re- 
taining the name of Abi Allah, flow into the Kurdistan, in the 
plain of Ram Hormuz. 

The plain of Mel Amir contains ruins of two descriptions, the 
ancient mound and the Sassanian ruin. There are also several 
cuneiform inscriptions in the neighbouring mountains. The Shik- 
afti Salman, mentioned by Major Rawlinson, is to the W. of Mel 
Amir, and not on the road to Susan. Adjoining the natural cave, 
are four tablets with sculpture ; and there formerly existed exten- 
sive cuneiform inscriptions, one of which only I was able to copy ; 
the others are completely effaced. The sculptures appear to me 
to be of a very ancient date, and the character used in the in- 
scription is very complicated. Two colossal figures appear to 
represent priests of the Magi ; between them is a natural recess 
in the rock, which may have been used as an altar. In the same 
plain, and on the road to Susan, there are other sculptures, and 
very extensive inscriptions, which I have not yet had time to copy. 
The plain is called Hong. 

The plain of Mel Amir is separated from the valley of the 
Kuran by a ridge of hills of a considerable height. There are two 
roads across these hills to Susan. The distance may be between 
15 and 20 miles. I had much difficulty in reaching Susan, the 
neighbourhood of which is inhabited by a tribe of the Dinaruni, 
notorious for their predatory habits. Unfortunately I was robbed 
on my way thither of my watch, compass, and many other things 
which would have proved exceedingly useful to me. 

I have experienced the difficulty of obtaining correct informa- 
tion as to things and places from Persians ; and I am not sur- 
prised that Major Rawlinson should have been misled by their 
exaggerated accounts. At Susan there are scarcely any remains 
which would indicate the site of a large city ; and those ruins 
which do actually exist are all confined to the northern bank of 
the river. I do not doubt, however, that a large city did once 
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exist here ; but there are no mounds of any size, or columns, or 
even hewn stones and bricks. On either side of the river, which 
enters and leaves the valley of Susan by narrow and almost im- 
passable gorges, there are the remains of ancient roads, and the 
river was formerly spanned by a bridge, four buttresses of which 
remain and attest the stupendous nature of the building. The 
tomb of Daniel is neither of white marble, nor are there any 
sacred fish : it is a comparatively modern building, of rough 
stones, containing two apartments. It is regarded with great 
veneration, and is always known by the name of Gebr Daniel 
Akbar, or the Greater Daniel, in contradistinction to the one at 
Shus. There is an inscription near the tomb, which, however, 
from the extreme jealousy and suspicions of the people, I was 
unable to see. The story of the black stone of Shus had 
reached them, and they conceived that I wished to carry off their 
talisman. I trust, however, to be able to visit the place under 
more favourable auspices. The river Kuran is here a fine broad 
stream, the water of exquisite clearness, and remarkable through- 
out the country for its good qualities. I found it fordable in one 
place only. 

I hear of another place called Susan, in the mountains, to the 
N.E. of the place I visited. There are also here, I am told, the 
ruins of a large city, and adjoining a very extraordinary work : a 
mountain known by the name of Koh Kai-kou is said to have 
been cut through to afford a passage for a considerable stream, 
which formerly formed a lake. I am also informed that there 
are numerous cuneiform inscriptions in the neighbourhood. 
Making considerable allowance for exaggeration, it is probable 
that there are ruins and works at this place worthy of a visit. 
This Susan is known as Susan Sir Aub, to distinguish it from 
the other place of the same name, and is situated upon a consi- 
derable stream running into the Kuran. 
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Major Rawlinson admits Sus, near the Kerkhah or Choaspes, 
to be the Susa of the Greeks ; yet he contends that the Shusan of 
Scripture is a different place, and was situated on the river of 
Shuster, higher up than Shuster, and in the mountainous country. 
But before finding a site that shall represent this Shusan, it is 
necessary to show that Shusan is different from Susa. Major 
Rawlinson's arguments are stated in this Journal (vol. ix., p. 85), 
but in my opinion they have no weight. There is not the 
slightest evidence to support the notion of Shusan and Susa 
being different places ; and it now appears from Mr. Layard's 
visit to Susan on the river of Shuster, that there are no mounds of 
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any size, and that the supposed ancient tomb of Daniel is a com- 
paratively modern building. Mr. Layard thinks that a large town 
has existed at Susan ; but there is nothing to show that it was 
Shusan. Even if the ruins at Susan exactly corresponded to 
Major Rawlinson's description, I should not think his argument 
at all strengthened by that fact; for he has failed to show that 
Shusan is different from Susa, which must be done before we look 
out for a site for this new Shusan. 

The general state of the comparative geography of Susiana, as 
respects the site of Susa and the rivers of Susiana mentioned by 
the historians of Alexander, may be collected from my paper on 
the site of Susa, in this Journal (vol. iii., p. 257). There is some 
confusion in the historians of Alexander and in those who copied 
them, as to the rivers of Susiana, which does not surprise us 
when we know the nature of the country. Major Rawlinson's 
theory of the rivers is this : the Kerkhah or Kerah (as it appears 
to have been hitherto incorrectly called) is the Choaspes, the 
river of Dizful is the Coprates, the Kuran above Shuster is the 
Eulaeus, and the united arms of the Kuran and the Dizful rivers 
make the real Pasitigris. My theory is this : the Kerkhah is 
the Choaspes, the river of Dizful is the Coprates, the Shapur, 
which flows along the western base of the great mound of Sus, is 
the Eulseus, and the united stream of the Shuster and the Dizful 
rivers is the Pasitigris, which, at least below the junction of the 
Shapur and Kuran, was often called the Eulaeus. The river of 
Shuster I leave without a name, as the best Greek writers have 
left it. Diodorus calls it the Tigris or Pasitigris, and, whatever 
may have been its real name, this is the river spoken of in the 
campaign of Eumenes and Antigonus. I admit that there are 
difficulties in identifying the ancient rivers of Susiana, but my 
theory presents fewer than any other. 

Major Rawlinson first undertakes to establish that Shusan is 
different from Susa. His argument to prove this is stated at 
p. 85. He has next to find a site for this Shusan, and he fixes it 
at Susan on the Kuran ; but the site does not correspond to his 
description obtained from hearsay. His argument, then, is reduced 
to this, that the expression " Shusan the Palace," would appear in- 
dicative of a distinction from some other city of the name ; to which 
I reply, that such an expression may very well be used without im- 
plying any such distinction. Major Rawlinson has then neither 
established the fact of Shusan being different from Susa, nor has 
he found a place for this assumed city. 

Major Rawlinson finds no difficulty in reconciling his theory 
of the rivers of Susiana with the ancient geographers and his- 
torians, except as to one fact mentioned by Diodorus (xix. 17) in 
bis history of the campaign of Eumenes and Antigonus. Anti- 
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gonus arrived on the W. bank of the Coprates, and Eumenes was 
E. of the Pasitigris. Eumenes re-crossed the Pasitigris and de- 
feated Antigonus,* who retired to Badaca on the Eulaeus. Now 
he might very welj retire to a place on the Shapur (which I 
assume to be the Eulaeus), but he could not retire to the river of 
Shuster, the Eulaeus of Major Rawlinson. Either, then, the 
river of Shuster is not the river of Diodorus, or Diodorus has 
made a mistake as to the Eulaeus. Major Rawlinson would 
willingly consider the mention of the Eulaeus in this passage to 
be an error. He says that " in describing the march of Alexander 
from Susa to Ecbatana, Diodorus had previously mistaken the 
Choaspes for the Tigris, (p. 91)f and this second error need not 
therefore so much surprise us." Because then he has made one 
error in the geography of Susiana, we must assume that Diodorus 
has made two ; and by the same reasoning, two being established, 
we must assume a third, and so on. It would be better to reject 
the evidence of Diodorus altogether as to Susiana, than treat it in 
this manner, and to determine the question by other evidence. 

The river Shapur, here assumed to be the Eulaeus of the 
historians of Alexander, rises, according to Major Rawlinson, 
" about 10 miles N. of Sus ; it flows in a deep narrow bed by the 
tomb of Daniel, and laves the western face of the great mound." 
Near the mound there is a ford, the only one in the river, as 
Major Rawlinson was informed, from near its source to its junc- 
tion with the Kuran. Major Rawlinson adds, that the Shapur is 
navigable from Sus to the junction of the Kuran, and " from the 
facility which its deep and narrow bed, nearly level with the 

* Major Rawlinson says, " Eumenes re-crossed the Kuran when a part only of hig 
adversary's forces had been passed over, and, attacking them before they could be 
supported, he gave Antigonus a signal defeat." Major Rawlinson supposes that 
Eumenes on retiring from Susa crossed the Kuran below the confluence of the Dizful 
branch ; and he appears to consider that he re-crossed it at. the same place. If so, he 
attacked Antigonus on the W. bank of the Coprates. But this is not the fact, accord- 
ing to Diodorus, who means to say that Eumenes attacked a part of the army of 
Antigonus which had crossed the Coprates, and Antigonus, for want of boats, could not 
help them, being on the W. bank. The narrative of Diodorus is very confused ; but 
this is the meaning of this passage. The words of Major Rawlinson also are not free 
from ambiguity. 

■)• The reference in the ' Geographical Journal ' is " Diodorus xvii. 11 ;" but I assume 
that this is a typographical error, and that it should be " xvii. 110 ; " in which passage 
Diodorus says that Alexander left Susa, and, crossing the Tigris, encamped in Carae. 
From Carae he passed through Sambana, Celonao, Bagistana, and arrived at Ecbatana 
in Media. When we have discovered the exact route of Alexander we may then deter- 
mine whether Diodorus has mistaken the Choaspes for the Tigris : with our present 
knowledge of the country it would seem as unnecessary to cross the Choaspes as the 
Tigris or Pasitigris. It might also be suggested that the error in Diodorus, if it be 
one, is an error of the copyist ; and it might also be suggested that Diodorus, if the 
reading is right, simply copied his authority here, as he does elsewhere, without under- 
standing it. It is not too mucli to assume that Diodorus did not know the geography 
of Susiana, and that he simply copied his authorities, whether they were right or wrong. 
Consequently an error in one instance does not authorize us to assume error in another., 
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surface of the plain, affords for draught, is particularly suited to 
navigation." This river, which is navigable, was navigated by 
Alexander, according to Major Rawlinson. 

The passage of Arrian (Anabasis, vii. c. 7) is referred to by 
Major Rawlinson (p. 90) to show that, on his return from his 
eastern expedition, Nearchus brought the fleet "to the mouth of 
the Shapur river ; and from hence he navigated that stream to 
Susa." This is not the meaning of Arrian, who says that 
Hephaestion brought the fleet up into the Susian territory 
(2ot/<Tia yyf), and that Alexander embarked and sailed down the 
Eulaeus to the sea. Major Rawlinson has it thus : — " Alexander 
afterwards embarked on the Shapur, and . following the course of 
it to the great river, sailed down the Eulaeus (as we should say, 
at the present day, he sailed down the Kuran) to the sea, sending 
his shattered vessels through the Hafar cut into the Tigris." Now 
if the fact were as Major Rawlinson represents it, he would have 
shown most clearly that the Shapur is the Eulaeus ; which he does 
not intend to do. The fact, however, is, that this passage only 
proves that Alexander embarked on the Eulaeus somewhere in 
Susiana, and thus reached the sea. But this passage proves that 
the Pasitigris was sometimes also called the Eulaeus, which is in- 
telligible enough if we assume the Eulaeus to be the Shapur.* 
Alexander may have embarked at Susa ; but Arrian does not say 
so. (See Geographical Journal, vol. iii., p. 258.) There remains 
a difficulty to be stated as to the identity of the Eulaeus and 
Shapur. " The water of the Shapur,'' says Major Rawlinson, " is 
considered by the Persians to be particularly heavy and unwhole- 
some, and in this respect to bear a striking contrast to the 
Kerkhah, which flows at some distance to the W., and is believed 
to be little inferior to the Kuran in the lightness and excellence of 
its water.'' Also the river Kerkhah is 1J mile to the W. of the 
great mound of Sus, and Major Rawlinson could discover no trace 
of building in the interval between the rivers. The great mound, 
as already observed, is on the E. bank of the Shapur : now if the 
Shapur is the Eulaeus, and if the water of the Eulaeus was famed 
for its quality, we have a contradiction ; but the solution of the 
difficulty, if it is considered such, is that the Eulaeus has been 
confounded with the Choaspes from their proximity. Further, 
there are no ruins except on the E. bank of the Shapur, and none 
on the Kerkhah, and yet the Kerkhah is admitted to be the 
Choaspes, and Susa was on the Choaspes ; therefore Sus is not 
Susa. Here we have another contradiction ; but the answer is 
this : the Choaspes and Eulaeus, from their proximity, were often 

* And it is proved by a comparison of Strabo with Arrian, that the names Pasitigris 
and Eulaeus were sometimes used indifferently. (See Geog. Journal, vol. iii. 
pp.258, 259). 
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confounded. If this is not admitted, then if Sus is Susa, the 
Shapur is the Choaspes, and thus all is thrown into confusion. 
But the easiest solution of the difficulty is that already mentioned, 
that owing .to their proximity the two rivers have been confounded, 
and the site of Susa has been referred generally to the larger 
stream. Beside this, it is possible that there may have been 
buildings between the Shapur and the Choaspes. Indeed such a 
position between the two large streams must have been a very 
strong one, and if there is no doubt of Sus representing Susa, 
and I do not doubt it, I venture to assume that the mass of the 
city was between the two streams ; and the citadel, if the mound 
represent it, would be on the E. side of the Eulaeus. And if 
this citadel represent the royal residence, for which it would do 
very well, then the prophet Daniel, to use the words of Major 
Rawlinson, being in the palace, might see the vision on the 
borders of the Ulai (the Shapur) and hear the voice between the 
banks of the river ; for, to apply the words of Major Rawlinson to 
this site and mound which he applies to the imaginary mound of 
Susan : — " At Sus the river does actually lave the base of the 
mound ;'' and at Susan, the mound, instead of being 1^ mile dis- 
tant from the river, on which Major Rawlinson founds an argu- 
ment against the identity of Susa and Susan, does not exist at all. 
I say nothing as to the evidence of Ptolemy, which Major 
Rawlinson has used in his argument. I do not understand the 
passage in which he speaks of Ptolemy (p. 85) ; and I do not 
admit that Ptolemy's evidence, even if rightly understood, is of 
any use for settling this question. I lay no stress on Pliny's 
account (lib. vi. c. 27). It is too confused to be urged as evi- 
dence on either side ; but, if it is to be evidence, I claim the 
benefit of it. Pliny mentions the Choaspes distinct from the 
Eulaeus ; and he says that the Choaspes falls into the Tigris. He 
describes Susa as an ancient royal residence, built by Darius, the 
son of Hystaspes : but he does not add on what river it stands. 
He says, however, that the fleet of Alexander reached it from the 
sea by navigating the Pasitigris up to a certain point called Aphle 
" whence Susa by navigation is 65 miles distant." According to 
this, the Pasitigris was navigated to Aphle from the sea, and then 
a new navigation commenced along some river which has no name 
given to it. When Pliny speaks of the Eulseus he makes it the 
boundary of Susiana and Elymais, a description which does not 
well suit the Shapur ; and he further describes it as] receiving 
the Hedypnus and a river .from Susiana; which only increases 
the difficulty. If we assume, with Major Rawlinson, that Pliny 
is speaking of the Kuran and its affluents, Major Rawlinson him- 
self suggests a difficulty. Pliny says that the Eulseus rises in 
Media and traverses Mesobatene. Now Major Rawlinson iden- 
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tifies Pliny's Mesobatene with Mah-sabadan, and, lie adds, "the 
Eulaeus which traversed this district above Susiana can only re- 
present the Kerkhah ; and yet, in his (Pliny's) further notice of the 
river, the Kuran will alone answer the description." Pliny 
further says that the Eulaeus surrounds the " Arx Susorum " 
(Susiorum or Susianorum ?), which Major Rawlinson does not con- 
sider to raise any objection to his theory of Shusan being on the 
Shuster river. He says, " when again he (Pliny) states that the 
Eulaeus surrounds the citadel of Susa, I cannot but recognise the 
Kuran and Susan ; for, as I have shown, the Kerkhah flows ai 
the distance of \\ mile from the great mound of Sus." But as 
we now know that there is no mound at Susan, the matter is re- 
duced to this : — part of Pliny's description of the Eulaeus is appli- 
cable to the Kerkhah, and part is applicable to the Kuran. A 
better proof of the worthlessness of his evidence could not well be 
urged. 

I am not aware that any facts as to the rivers of Susiana have 
been established since the publication of Major Rawlinson's 
paper, which can throw any new light on this question. If we 
are now rightly informed as to the general course and position of 
the Kerkhah, the Shapur, the Dizful river, and the Kuran, we 
know all that is material for the question. 



VIII. — The Bolan Pass. — Extract of a Letter from an Officer of 
the Bengal Artillery, dated Camp at " Quetra," or, more pro- 
perly, " Shawl Kot," in Khorasan, 2nd December, 1841. 

After crossing the desert from Sukkur, byway of Barshore, we 
drew near the range of mountains that divide Sinde, Kachu, and 
Gundova from this pass. They are beautiful and varied in form, 
but rocky and precipitous, devoid of vegetation, except that in 
the ravines and water-courses a few stunted bushy trees are to be 
observed. The Bolan river runs along the base; and in the 
neighbourhood of this stream cultivation is again to be met with. 

This brings me on to Dadar, from which place I took my 
departure on the 16th November, having with me about 500 
camels and eight carts and waggons. The road through this 
pass leads, with few and rare exceptions, along what is the bed of 
a mountain-torrent, when filled by the melting of the snows or heavy 
rains, and is composed of loose shingly gravel, that recedes from 
under your feet, and is very difficult for draught : camels get on 
well. It is infested by the Kakurs, who live by robbery; 
and the hills sometimes close in upon the road, which is filled 
up by the bed of the stream, running through rocky chasms, up- 



